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AND ALL THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


IN a period of intense air aétivity against this country it would be idle to deny that substantial 
damage has occurred to libraries. In the vicinity of Chaucer House, which itself at the date 
of writing has suffered no worse than to the extent of a few windows smashed, there has been 
damage which will cost time and much expense to remedy. University College appears to 
have suffered heavily, although that part of it devoted to the School of Librarianship remains 
intact. Libraries at Stepney, Chelsea and Camberwell have suffered to greater or less extent ; 
in some towns delayed aétion bombs have caused the suspension of the library service. In 
most cases, however, central and other main libraries have escaped, although librarians have 
had an anxious time. The National Central Library has had remarkable escapes, and although 
windows and ceilings have been damaged very few books have been damaged and the stru€ture 
as a whole has escaped, 


* * * * * * 

The circumstances of the time would seem to make very difficult the carrying out of 
suggestions we have made from time to time that librarians should maintain their meetings 
throughout the war. To a large extent most towns, especially those in the vicinity of London, 
go dead before dusk. This, we hope, is a temporary state of affairs, and it is probable that 
before long some means of dealing with the night bomber will be discovered which will make 
normal life more possible. Every attempt should be made, consistent with prudence, to enable 
librarians to meet and exchange opinion. At such times as these mutual consultation and 
encouragement are of immense value. 

* * * * * * 

Most libraries are now beginning to lose their assistants who are of the present military 
age. Formerly in our journals a record was kept of every enlistment, but such a record would 
now be so long that it is possibly impracticable. We believe, however, the Library Association, 
which continues to function most ably, is maintaining an index of the war service of its members, 
With this withdrawal of staff and the preoccupation of those who remain with A.R.P. duties, 
there are very few librarians left who can devote their whole time to the consideration of 
library matters. This is a great pity, because the opportunities are many and the recognition 
that these exist by the Government has given a great fillip to library work. Circumstances 
being as they are, it is hoped that every librarian will endeavour to focus some part of his time 
upon the present and future of libraries. Peace must come some day, and we do not think 
librarians will be caught unaware of its chances and possibilities. 

* * * * * * 


Nothing has been so encouraging to our people as the inspiration and sympathy of our 
American colleagues in our struggle. The hatred of war and all its accompaniments of horror, 
chicanery, bragging, lying and brutality is as much shared by us as by them, as is our mutual 
love of firmness and courage against tremendous odds. We in libraries live and work for 
peace, and in its full perfection a library can flourish only in peace. But they know that only 
‘ the eternal spirit in the chainless mind ” is possible in a real library. They know that the 
blighting shadow of the totalitarian must destroy all free thought, imagination and expression 
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and is therefore in deadly opposition to the library and especially to the public library as the 
English speaking races know it. The letters that pass between many American and English 
librarians are permeated with the spirit we have described, and very precious are these 
friendships in the hours of crisis. 

* * * * * * 


We have been asked to consider whether in the prevailing conditions the usual fortnight 
allowed in public lending libraries for the reading of books should not be made three, or even 
four weeks. The difficulties of briefer library hours, the ill-light in shelters—where people 
are in increasing numbers taking to reading—and the incidence of air raids are factors to be 
considered. Our answer would be that every librarian will of course make the arrangements 
he considers most expedient for his readers. Rules which cannot be reversed in emergency 
are worse than useless. 

* * * * * * 

A London bookseller has remarked lately that he was never busier than he is now in 
filling the orders of public libraries. This would indicate that few of these libraries have been 
curtailed in any vital manner and that some, indeed, have aétually expanded their book funds. 
This is very good to hear. Reading has proved a godsend to many men and women who are 
otherwise lonely and without occupation to-day. We see one library advises its readers always 
to carry a book so that if they are caught by an air-raid they have the means of making 
profitable and pleasant their durance in an air-raid shelter ! 

* * * * * * 


Of all the intangible difficulties to-day none is more awkward than that of the material 
in books and the possibilities of censorship in conneétion with it. The probability is that the 
average German is unaware of his poisoned condition or that of the books he is allowed to 
read; he believes, possibly, that his mind is at liberty. That is the insidious characteristic 
of all successful mind penetration whatever the end in view may be. There are few outward 
signs of attempts at — in England yet, although we are told by our American friends 
that it does exist. A few local persons have made objections to certain sorts of books on our 
shelves—for example, to everything that supports the Nazi thesis whatever it is, and 
of course there are many books that do that which appeared before last September. 
There have been a few attempts to stifle public speech and the cruel sentences passed by 
foolish magistrates for silly expressions tending to ‘ defeatism” have roused general ire 
as did the idiotic “ Silent Column ”’ suggestion. We have to win a war, and we shall not do it 
by sacrificing freedom of thought and expression. This applies with special force to books. 

* * * * * * 


Some sort of censorship has always existed, as, for example, that which counters obscene 
books. Even here, such is the frailty of those who censor, books which have moral value 
have sometimes been condemned. In war-time the only policy that seems practical is to 
prevent the dissemination of aids to the enemy, but, again, the worst of these are un- 
recognizable as such. They may be the writings of ostensibly religious movements havin 
the approval of many good folk who do not know their origin and original purpose. Such 
books are offered to libraries daily. The remedy, if one is required, does not lie with the 
librarian ; he is entitled to circulate any books which a reputable publisher puts out frankly. 
It might, however, be wise to refuse gifts of current pamphlets and other publications which 
as pieces d’occasion the source of which is in any way mysterious or not indeed known to the 
librarian. As for periodicals the general practice of “ no gifts ” during the war would case 
the course of the librarian considerably. 

* * * * * * 


Our publishers ask us to print the following: ‘Will customers kindly inform us if 
they have received no response to letters or orders. The mails here are delayed and perhaps 
they have not yet been delivered. In spite of shortness of staff, interruption of business, 
and damage to our premises, we are giving attention to all communications at the earliest 
possible moment.” 
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Counter-Attack 
By J. F. W. Bryon (Beckenham Public Libraries). 


Nor least among the incidental benefits conferred on society as slight compensation for the war 
has been the Government’s intervention in the realm of dietetics. We now have frequent 
authoritative statements on the nutritive values of certain foods, and their respective propor- 
tions for healthy living. Never before has there been evinced in the Daily Press so continuous 
an interest by officialdom in the physical welfare of the public. While applauding this belated 
evidence of awareness, one could wish for a similar solicitude for the public mind. 

We have a Ministry of Food. There should be, also, a Ministry of Mental Nutritions, 
with regional Mental Health Centres in Public Libraries, co-ordinating the desirable activities 
necessary for the continued maintenance of the Nation’s morale during the war, and of those 
standards of culture which are the bases of a more effective civilization after the Armistice. 

We are taught, now, how to make the best use of foods, in what form they should be 
taken, how they should be prepared and preserved. This preoccupation with physical needs, 
this concentration on vitamins, proteins and the like, can not but have an effeét on the national 
consciousness, which will be led to assume a state of prosperity inevitable from the implicit 
obedience of the Departmental hints and regulations conveyed by pamphlet, poster, radio and 
film. The Government can be held responsible in part for the exclusion of cultural elements 
from the war effort. But what are librarians doing to counteract the omissions of official 
England ? 

As has been pointed out, there is a percentage of waste unavoidable in the preparation of 
food for the table. The nutrition potential of commodities purchased from the retailer 
diminishes steadily in the processes of cleaning, mixing and cooking, so that the food consumed 
is not necessarily all the good it might be, and does not represent the equivalent of the money 
spent. It is this proportion which it is the Ministry of Food’s endeavour to reduce. It should 
be our desire to reduce, and our greatest attempts should be bent towards the elimination of, 
that disparity between the library rate and culture-calories consumed. 

We wish to give value for money. But issue statistics don’t give the full facts. The 
borrower must be educated in the right use of ingredients provided, and in the avoidance of 
waste. In this we stand in /oco parentis. We have the mind-building of the adult population in 
our hands. Only a few are able to plan their own reading dietetics. The remainder consume 
a tremendous amount of roughage, while omitting the more nutritious items we are ready to 
provide. Our rising issues strike a hollow note. One suspeéts that they are deficient in 
essential vitamins. 

There is in progress a campaign against waste. We must carry the same spirit into libraries, 
and it will prove the greatest contribution we can make to the national effort. In its pursuit 
we shall have to scrap much cherished, and useless, red tape, question many accepted 
conventions and customary practices, consider many intolerable ideas. 

Ways in which we can eliminate waste are many. Nor do I mean merely local adjustments 
which tend to reduce the library rate. These are, for the most part, false economy. But the 
various methods of uniting our local aétivities, pooling our mutual resources, nationalising 
our aétions, all tend to the reduétion of expenditure on duplications and inessentials. 

It is time to reconsider questions which have been shelved as impraéticable, or unpalatable, 
ot both. Book-purchase on a co-operative basis should gain more than a hearing in these 
days of zooming prices. This would necessitate co-operative book-selection. And why this 
should not be possible has yet to be proved. We may be reluctant to face it, but | regard as 
fatuous the present system whereby local book funds’ limitations cripple the reading resources 
of the ratepayer. By the joint regional selection and distribution of books not regarded as 
necessary for basic stock, many more titles would automatically be made available by the 
release of funds at present devoted to duplication. It is a system found workable in the 
counties. Authorities in an area could contribute in an agreed proportion to a common 
mutual book stock of more expensive volumes, which otherwise might be entirely unrepresented 
on the shelves of any single individual library of the group. 
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Co-operative classification and cataloguing would be a natural corollary, indispensible 
for the efficient working of the former processes. It would mean that some of our local 
foibles and anachronisms would have to go. But as compensation we should have the greater 
return of seleétion, classification and cataloguing done by experts and uniform throughout 
an area. 

Public relations is a sore financial point with many of our more experienced librarians. 
That is because, with limited means, the little they are able to achieve hardly seems to merit 
the expenditure involved. Printing is expensive, posters of good design extravagance and 
rental of sites out of the question. Lectures, inadequately publicised, and occasional lists, are 
the limit of our resources. But this local duplication of lists of varying value, because selected 
from limited stocks, is wasteful. A central joint committee could prepare so much more 
effective publicity material, being able to pool the resources of the area, and lectures would be 
all the more attraétive, since a joint fund would be able to command more able speakers for 
a series delivered in cach of the contributing areas. 

Professional education for the members of our Staffs is not always regarded as natural, 
as it should be. We all attempt to obtain the services of well-qualified assistants, yet few of us 
are prepared to assist materially in the preparation of our own juniors for the higher grades. 
Those of us who do groom our assistants for stardom are apt to be resentful when they sign 
contracts with rival promotions, and naturally, because we feel that our contribution has been 
lost. Yet, if all were to be provided with approximately equal opportunities of professional 
education, the cost to be borne proportionately by the authorities concerned in each area, 
there would be possible the transfer of assistants without any need for rancour, because the 
return obtained, from well-qualified assistants, would more than compensate for the outlay. 
It is the present half-measure policy that is wasteful. Only too frequently it is the library that 
interferes with the education of its staff, by the thoughtless lack of provision for material 
assistance toward the completion of training. 

We have, at last, achieved something like nation-wide interavailability of books. To me 
it seems peculiar that we do not grant similar facilities with readers’ tickets. Surely, with 
evacuation making population statistics a farce, some general measure of interavailability of 
tickets may result in the near future. 

Finally, in our local book selection, let us draw a clean line of demarcation between 
cheapness and true economy. | remember Mr. Guedalla’s pessimistically envisaging a future 
of mass-produced Japanese biographies. We have not reached this Stage yet, but certainly 
many of the expensive “ lives” we are offered now-a-days “ at bargain prices” loom too 
large in our book account, for while we buy them, our standards are lowered, and we shall 
find it difficult to purchase the more reputable works, which may appear afterwards at a lower 
price, having some earlier book “ on the same subject ” already on the shelves. 

* War aims ” has been a topic of discussion from the outbreak of war, and will remain 
one that occupies the attention of thinking men long after the Armistice. It is right that our 
motives for so serious action should be subjeét to close scrutiny. But, ignoring political aspeéts, 
it is well that we consider what we as librarians are fighting for. What are we struggling to 
preserve, what do we hope to attain through victory ? Our buildings and stocks are in danger 
from bombs. But there is a far more sinister danger of public apathy toward cultural standards. 

The final answer to Nazism is not intense patriotism, but an international outlook, to 
brutality, not force, but a deeper thought and understanding, to philistinism, not greater 
barbarity, but culture, to ignorance, knowledge. ‘These may be found in books—if we provide 
them. Our counter-attack to frightfulness on the Home front, to fifth columnists, to 
defeatism, is not bombast and vainglorious boasting, but confidence imbued by quietness of 
spirit and a civilized outlook. The public library has no part in the militarisation of the 
civilian, but it has an important part in the maintenance of morale and the preservation of 
standards which shall ensure that the military victory shall not leave us culturally the defeated. 


Owing to lack of space we regret that several of our usual features have had to be 
slightly curtailed in the present issue. 
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Books and Libraries in the Pre-Christian Era* 
By J. L. THornron (Librarian, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College). 


Lisrarigs date from the beginning of civilization, and before then if we rely upon mythological 
material. Dr. E. C. Richardson, in his book The Beginnings of Libraries, 1914, deals exhaustively 
with this aspeét, including tooth necklaces, message Sticks, hunter’s trophies, tattooing, and 
quipus as records that might possible be termed libraries. Although they certainly were 
records of events, in most instances they mean little at the present time. We are unable to 
“ read” quipus, or knotted cords, and Prof. Locke! asserts that they were merely used for 
counting, despite opinions to the contrary. These quipus were in use in China as well as 
Mexico and Peru, and it is possible that they may have had greater significance than is now 
apparent, but we must ignore these, together with other objects that are now rightly considered 
as museum pieces. 

For our purpose we must date libraries from the beginning of civilization, which the 
late Sir Grafton Elliot Smith? suggests to have been approximately 4000 B.c. Piétorial writing 
was certainly in use at that time, existing as drawings on the walls of caves, and the earliest 
form of writing that was not simply pictorial dates from about 3400 B.c. in Egypt, being 
preceded by the system known as hieroglyphics, which did not provide for the notation of the 
vowels. This developed into twenty-four signs, and between 2,000 and 1,600 B.c. the 
Phoenicians took over twenty-two of these, and rearranged and named them to form the 
father of all alphabets. In China the form of writing by drawing objects gradually degenerated 
into a series of Straight lines to facilitate the use of the brush. 

It is possible that stone was the first writing material, to be followed by clay. Clay tablets 
were colleéted together to form libraries, and many of these have been excavated, the material 
making the writings almost imperishable. In Southern Mesopotamia we find the earliest 
evidence of inscribed clay tablets. These were inscribed while the clay was wet, the tablets 
afterwards being baked. The cunciform writing existing on some of these was made by means 
of iron rods, or styles, having triangular ends. George Smith was instrumental in piecing 
together and transcribing many of these tablets, after visiting the site where they were 
discovered in order to supplement those deposited in the British Museum. 

In countries where clay was not obtainable, another material had to be utilised for writing 
purposes. Papyrus was used by the Egyptians, being extensively cultivated for the purpose. 
The stem of the plant was split into longitudinal strips, which were placed side by side to 
form a layer. Shorter strips were laid across this at right-angles, and after being soaked in 
water or gummed, the sheet was hammered, dried in the sun, and polished with ivory or smooth 
shell. About twenty sheets were pasted together to forma roll, which was then ready for use. 

Papyrus probably displaced clay as a writing material, being extensively exported from 
Egypt, but was itself displaced by parchment. It has been suggested that this was due to the 
failure of the papyrus crop, and also that the Egyptians refused to export the commodity, 
because other countries were becoming their rivals in the produétion of books. Eumenes II. 
of Pergamum in particular was a great colleétor of literature, and to him is attributed the 
introduétion of parchment. This material consisted of the prepared skins of animals, and the 
most significant improvement is the fact that these could be written upon on both sides, and 
the early development of the codex form of book was assured. 

To Ancient Egypt we are also indebted for the earliest evidence of book binding. Papyrus 
was gummed under pressure to form boards, which at first were not attached to the books, but 
later the style of binding known as Coptic became quite elaborate. 

The earliest writings on papyrus and parchment were in the form of rolls, and it has been 
suggested that the librarian of the famous Alexandrian Library was the first person to make 
the codex form of book by cutting down the rolls, about the year 275 B.c. 

The Papyrus Ebers is one of the many writings for which the claim to be the most ancient 
of books (not papyri), has been advanced. This was found in a tomb at Thebes, about 1862, 
and is thought to have been written about 1500 B.C., but to be based on material of greater 


* Being an Excerpt from J. L. Thornton’s forthcoming work The Chronology of Librarianship, with an Introduétion 
by E. A. Savage. (Grafton.) 

1 Locke, L. L., The Ancient Quipu or Peruvian Knot Record, 1933. 

2 Smith, Sir G. Elliot, Haman History, 1930. 
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antiquity. Georg Ebers claimed it to be one of the six Hermatic Books of the Egyptians, and 
it is devoted to medicine and surgery. The papyrus was in one roll, sixty-cight feet long, but 
was divided into pages, cach of about twenty lines. The pagination was incomplete, and the 
roll has been cut up and bound in modern form, being now housed in the University Library 
of Leipzig. The writing on the papyrus is in the hieratic script, which was evolved from the 
hieroglyphics. 

The first book announced the birth of the first library, and we can State that the first 
libraries probably consisted of clay tablets, as those of Ashurbanipal at Ninevah, or of papyrus 
rolls, as in the Alexandrian Library, and it is not improbable that libraries containing writings 
on both of these materials existed. 

Papyrus books date back to about 2,200 B.c., but we are unable to affix any date to the 
introduction of the clay tablet, although it probably preceded papyrus. Archaeologists are 
unable to agree over numerous questions relative to ancient history, and much of our knowledge 
is incomplete. Excavations still yield useful material from which historians form deduétions, 
and it is upon writings that they must rely for much information. 

We are informed that the first Assyrian library was founded in 1300 B.c. at Calah by 
Shalmaneser I., but the most famous of libraries in that country was the Royal Library at 
Nineveh. This was founded in the year 7oo B.c., and was made public by Ashurbanipal. In 
1850 Sir Henry A. Layard® excavated inscribed tablets, which formed part of the library of the 
Temple of Nebo. Another library belonging to Ashurbanipal was discovered by H. Rassam 
in 1853, and it is possible that others remain unexcavated. 

The history of libraries in Egypt is obscure, and we have no information regarding the 
date of foundation of any of them. That they abounded we know, for every palace and temple 
housed its colleétion of books, and it is the scribes that were the librarians for an extensive 
= They were the most educated of the people, and although the entire stocks of the 

ibraries were not by any means devoted to religion, it is obvious that literature of this type 
was predominent in ancient libraries. 

The Alexandrian Library was comparatively late as far as libraries are concerned, but its 
fame has outlived that of its predecessors. Founded in conjunétion with a museum, probably 
about 250 B.c., by Ptolemy Philadelphus, although Ptolemy Soter had begun to collect books, 
this library became the centre of culture, and also the centre from which standard editions of 
literary works were issued by the vast number of scribes and students attracted to the city. 
When the library was destroyed by fire in 47 B.c., it is said to have contained 700,000 volumes, 
but this figure may refer to rolls of papyrus. Callimachus (c. 300-240 B.c.), the poet and 
philosopher, spent most of his life at Alexandria as superintendent of the library, and he is 
credited with cutting down the rolls to form “ books ” as the former were too difficult to 
handle. He also compiled a catalogue known as the Pinakes, consisting of 120 rolls of papyrus, 
but it has been suggested that this may have been a co-operative catalogue of all the principal 
libraries of the city, rather than merely of the Alexandrian Library. Callimachus also compiled 
a practical systematic classification consisting of the following main classes, which were sub- 
divided : Philosophers : Lawmakers ; Historians ; Orators ; Poets ; Miscellaneous Writers. 

Among other early librarians of the Alexandrian Library the following are known to have 
been appointed : Zenodotus, Demetrius of Phalerum, Eratosthenes, Apollonius, Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, Lycophron of Chalcis, Alexander A2tolus and Aristarchus of Samothrace.4 
During the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus the Library was split up, and a large number of 
volumes were placed in a library known as the Serapeum. This was also destroyed by fire 
at a later date. 

The Ptolemies were all great colleétors of hooks, and we read that they adopted various 
methods for the acquisition of suitable items for the libraries. Ptolemy Euergetes is said to 
have borrowed manuscripts from authors, and after having them copied, he returned the 
copies together with a sum of money, to the writers, placing the originals in his library. 

\nother large Egyptian library was that of Osymandyas at the Ramseseum, near Thebes. 
Above its door was an inscription which has been translated as ‘‘ The Soul’s Dispensary.” 
Egypt abounded with libraries, and literature was frequently buried with important personages, 
to be excavated by archaeologists of modern times. 


3 See his, Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, 2 vols., 1853; also Nineveh and its Remains . . ., 2 vols., 


1849. 
4 Bushnell, G. H1., The Alexandrian Library, Antiquity, 2, 1928, pp. 196-204. 
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Eumenes II. (197-158 or 159 B.c.) eStablished a library at Pergamum which became the 
chief rival of the Alexandrian Library, and it is said that to restriét the growth of the former, 
the Egyptians prohibited the export of papyrus. However, the introduétion of parchment as 
a writing material destroyed the monopoly enjoyed by Egypt, and the library at Pergamum 
flourished until it was taken to replace the destroyed Alexandrian, as a gift from Anthony to 
Cleopatra. At that time it is said to have consisted of about 200,000 rolls. When the site of this 
library was excavated it led to the identification of other library buildings of the same period, 
for many were constructed upon the same plan. 

In China, libraries date back to very early period, but much of the early history of that 
country remains obscure. We read that in 221 B.c. Shih Huang Ti, the founder of the Ch’in 
Dynasty, ordered the destruction of all books except those on agriculture, divination and 
medicine, this law being repealed in 190 B.c. In the year 124 B.c. the Emperor Wu Ti 
established a national university for the study of the restored Confucian classics, and it is 
apparent that libraries must have existed in this country at a very early period. 

In Greece and Rome libraries were common, and claims for the foundation of the earliest 
public library abound. At Athens, Pisistratus is said to have founded the first library, and 
we know that Aristotle had a superb collection of books, which, after being hidden from the 
kings of Pergamum, was sold to Apellicon of Teos. After the capture of Athens the 
books were sent to Rome. 

In 167 B.c. Aimilius Paulus won a collection of books from Perseus, King of Macedonia, 
and it is claimed that this was the first library, public or private, in Rome. A similar claim to 
be the first public library in Rome is made for those founded by Asinius Pollio (76 B.c.—a.p.5),§ 
and Licinius Lucullus also established a library, in 67 B.c. That of Asinius Pollio was devoted 
to Greek and Latin literature, and was situated in the Atrium Libertatis, on the Aventine, 
in the year 37 B.c. 

The O€avian Library was founded by Augustus between the Capitoline and the Tiber, 
near the Theater of Marcellus, in 33 B.c. It was destroyed by fire in the time of Titus, but after 
being restored by Domitian, was again partially destroyed, and probably restored in 203 A.p. 
Julius Caesar had planned to establish several libraries in Rome, but he died before 
accomplishing his task, Augustus continuing the work. 

When Herculaneum was excavated after being buried in ashes for several hundred years, 
two hundred and fifty rolls of papyrus were discovered. In 1754 a further three hundred and 
thirty-seven Greek and eighteen Latin volumes were excavated, and attempts were made to 
restore the writings, which had been severely damaged. Sir Humphrey Davy was asked to 
examine them, and after treatment with a chemical preparation they could be handled with 
safety, but not before many had been destroyed by unskilled hands attempting to reinforce 
the rolls. The same finds were made at Pompeii, but here the air had penetrated to entirely 
destroy the writings. 

The writings were stored in the early libraries very much as now, being placed on shelves, 
or more rarely, in chests or boxes. In the case of rolls, tabs were attached to them, which hung 
down from the shelves very like the seals on documents, and bore explanations of the contents 
of the rolls. Sometimes the writings were enclosed in a cover or case, and catalogues were 
sometimes carved upon the walls of the library, as in that at Edfu. In small colleétions the 
librarian knew where to find everything, and as he probably found material for intending 
readers it was not necessary to have elaborate tools. 

When speaking of these ancient libraries as being public, it is not quite in the same sense 
as we now consider the term. Scholars were welcomed in many libraries, both to enhance the 
reputations of the collections, and to secure additions. The common people were in most 
cases not sufficiently educated to appreciate literature, so that if they were granted admittance 
to the libraries, they were unable to take advantage of the facilities provided. In ancient 
Rome, however, the Greek slaves were among the most educated people, and were employed 
in occupations such as writing and teaching. 


5 It may be mentioned that the Library Association’s motto “ Ingenia hominum res publica’’ is taken from Pliny’s 
account of Pollio’s library. 

6 Davy, Sir Humphrey. Some observations and experiments on the papyri found in the ruins of Herculaneum, 
Philosophical Transactions, 1821, pp. 191-208, with 8 plates, 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


My Dear ZENOpOTUS, 

So far, although you wrote to me continuously and with delightful effe& during the 
First War of German Aggression, you have not written once in the unique conditions of this. 
Some scribes find their inspiration in the tough spots of life ; and I am wondering what its 

uality would be in the conditions in which I now write to you. I am in the basement watching 
the telephonists of our A.R.P. Report Centre. We are partly, if not entirely, below ground, 
our building being one of the curious sort that is underground in front and level-ground at 
the back; so we are conditionally safe. As 1 came in this morning, red flags and barriers 
marked every road converging on the Library. Courteous but firm police officers told me I 
could not pass. My card of identity, however, proved my office, and | was allowed to proceed 
at my own risk, through Streets in which everything stood secure except the windows. Every- 
one of those had gone. For yesterday a land mine had gone up about a quarter-mile away and 
its blast had been as effective as you know such blast can be. But that was not all or the cause 
of the closed roads. About five hundred yards from here where I write, an unexploded land 
mine is thrust a few feet into the ground. If it goes off we shall have a shaking and are told 
that parts of this building will be shattered. Two hours ago a Naval party, in charge of a 
delightful young officer, went out to begin the delicate work of raising it. The time it will 
take to perform the hazardous operation of nullifying this teutonic horror is two hours. 
Two hours! Just think of the suspense, courage and cool nerve of men who can tackle a job 
with a risk of imminent destruction lasting so long as that. By the time I finish this letter—if 
I am fortunate—I may be able to tell you the sequel. 

Meanwhile THe Lrprary, 
which till now was so full of people, is perforce deserted. It seems strange to see, on a Monday 
morning, every room so empty that it echoes even to the quietest footfall. But there it is. My 
own experiences of the night raiding have been fortunate so far as the Library is concerned. A 
few broken windows and the dust of a fragment of one ceiling represent all the damage of the 
material sort we have sustained in the three weeks in which Nazi high school boys have been 
dropping things on London. To-day there may be more. Meanwhile all the members of my 
Staff, not on A.R.P. duties, are scattered amongst the various branch libraries where they carry 
on the cataloguing and other useful work that can be done away from the centre. The war 
must have had effeéts on your service as on mine. There is the question of hours. Ideally we 
should be open always ; in practical fact few people are about now after dusk. There is a 
curious, almost eerie, emptiness of the street when the sun is gone. The trams and buses 
go on their way, sweeping up little knots of people at their stopping places, but in between 
there are none of the strollers, linked lovers and other common objects of the peace street. 
There is eclipse. So there are few to come into Libraries. Indeed my own observation is that 
there are rushes in the lucid intervals when people come to get something to read, but the 
continuous work of the normal day is now suspended. This may be a quite local experience 
against which you can, and I hope will, set your own. We shall close hereafter at dusk, until 
the public gives signs of wanting more. It is fair that the staffs should be able to get home 
safely before the night siren, too. Mine are brave people ; they objec to taking cover at the 
siren, and I notice that the public is beginning altogether to ignore the wailing warning. We 
are nearly as busy during a raid as before and after. But that applies only to daytime ; the 
banshee howl in the dark is quite another matter ; it seems almost physically to push people 
into shelter. It is true that the Board of Education asks us not only to maintain our work— 
with which | cordially agree—but it also asks us to organize, or continue if we have them 
already, our lectures, reading circles and adult education work. This does not at the moment 
seem to be possible, although I do not doubt that many brave spirits who would dare blackout 
and bomb are to be found who might attend. Indeed, when necessity calls our people go out 
in heavy raids unflinchingly and do not, like the Fiihrer, betake themselves immediately, as 
examples to others, to the deepest of shelters under whatever may serve as their chancellory. 
Nevertheless, as a whole, our people want to be indoors with nightfall, or to be out only for 
some urgent reason. Then there is 
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NOW READY 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY COMES OF AGE 


JAMES H. WELLARD, B.A., F.L.A., Ph.D. 

Assistant-in-Charge of Intellectual Activities, 

International House, University of Chicago. 

Author of Book Selection: its Principles and 
Practice. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth, pp. xii.; 214. ros. 6d. net. 


Scope of the Work 


The author deals with the place occupied by libraries in society and explains very clearly 
the relationship which ought to exist between the library and the public, deriving 
therefrom several important conclusions as to the point of view which librarians and 
committees ought to adopt. There is a definite need for a book of this kind which 
attempts to synthesize the independent studies and theories of public librarianship made 
to date. The scope of the book is general enough to interest all librarians, and contains 
a great amount of new material. It is an interesting and very readable work, for which 
there is certainly a place in the literature of librarianship. 
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Tue Srarr Question AGAIN 


which now assumes more importance. All our lads under thirty are now being called up and 
within a month few will be left to us. ‘There was a chance in the days of the military tribunals . 
that a key worker here and there, even in libraries, could be exempted at least for a time. 
This is not so to-day ; everyone goes who is not halt or lame or can — himself to be a real 
conscientious objector. So we are without some of the energizing brains and hands of our 
service. About these young folk who go on service: the authorities in many cases have 
shown that they appreciate the education of the librarian, and many of our men have been 
found congenial posts of the army, navy and air forces in which to work. This especially 
applies to those who 
VOLUNTEER. 
But here an interesting point emerges, Zenodotus. Some local authorities are willing to make 
grants of pay to members of their staffs who are called by conscription, but they allow nothing 
to those who volunteer. I believe only a few take this most unfair attitude—so different from 
that which prevailed in 1914-18 when the volunteer was everything !—but some do, and it 
should be noted. In effeét, then, | am now surrounded by young temporaries, many of them 
exceedingly good people, eager and responsible. | am giving them a simple all-round training, 
and especially am I keen upon their absorption of business method, typing and shorthand and 
such matters as systematic filing. They may be able to find berths in the commercial world 
after the war if thus equipped. At present few of them can look beyond the moment in which 
we live: and I can quite understand why that is so. 
I hear 
Tue Lrprary Association 

and its Headquarters have been much in the front line. 1 did hear that bombs had made a 

retty mess of much of the near neighbourhood, but at the time of writing Chaucer House is 
intact still. May it continue so. Much the same may be said of the N.C.L., although it has lost 
windows and ceilings have come down. Old students will remember the classrooms in Gordon 
Square. These | hear have been shattered. But I have avoided London of late and am not too 
sure of my faéts. A propos of the N.C.L. a contemporary asks who was the person who had 
the idea of refusing (though the N.C.L. or the Regional Bureaux understood) to let the student 
have his textbook ? This is not a very wise question. No-one refuses to the student the general 
reading he must follow in his course ; but it is unreasonable to expeé any library to buy a book 
which is to be the monopoly of a particular person throughout a whole academic session or 
longer. That is, not until it is recognized by the powers who hold the purse that the community 
must pay for all education, and in that day it may make grants which will allow libraries to 
buy books for individuals without robbing all other readers. It is a question both of policy and 
of cash. The provision of the text-book for the student without means should be a charge on 
the education rate ; it is part of the direét instructional system. 


Tue L.A. ANNUAL MEETING 


has been abandoned, as everyone knows. Regrets are inevitable, Zenodotus. How of old 
we smoked our pipes of John Cotton in the lounges of hotels now seem a far-away memory, so 
long ago seem the days of only a year since! We could discuss many things to our profit 
nowadays—money, Staff, reading in war, airraidian nights, our treasures, our injuries, the 
book-provision and library provision for the troops, evacuation problems, and so much 
more. But we cannot meet now. The railways are open, but we should do well to use them 
only as we must, and most of us cannot afford to leave our Libraries even for a day or two. We 
must carry on as we may, sure that our work is wanted. All this must be galling or at any rate 
disappointing to our Secretary, Mr. Welsford, whose energies since war began have been 
unremitting and whose ability to sieze and even to create opportunities for the promotion 
of the library service has never been more marked or more successful. Not everyone knows 
this, but many little birds whisper things in my ears and I know that I say truth. 


| have hardly finished when a great all-enveloping boom has surged over us; lights 
have gone out ; the air stifles and there is a sense of impending doom. Then a Startled silence. 
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All the windows have dropt out, doors are wrenched, ceilings are white rubble on the floor. 
The card catalogue has leapt forward showing its drawers in confusion and dust. The children’s 
library has no sky-lights, its cases lie on their faces, the books under. The ground is paved 
with glass. The mine has gone up! But no lives, most wonderfully have been lost. We shall 
open the day after tomorrow. 

Pe Vale ! 


ERATOSTHENES. 
Dear Hypra, 


For the past two weeks | have been staying in a large provincial town round which some 
thousands of troops are stationed. As I have spent a considerable amount of effort in the past 
in securing gifts of books for the troops | was particularly anxious to find out what kind of 
colleétions were being sent to the camps and I was fortunate enough to be able to make many 
enquiries among vastly different types of soldiers. So far as I have been able to ascertain not 
one of them appears to have seen a camp library or a book circulated under the aegis of the 
Service libraries! This confirms my experience of other parts of the country, and I am 
wondering who is to blame. I strongly suspect that the system adopted, however suitable for 

A PEACETIME MILITIA, 
is too cumbrous for a wartime army which is moving swiftly from one part of the country 
to the other, and is not flexible enough to allow quick and frequent deliveries of books. If I 
am mistaken in my faéts | must be prepared to apologise, but then the ignorance of the average 
soldier concerning his library facilities remains to be explained. 

During this time I have had an opportunity of seeing the city’s library system in operation. 
Like most towns the libraries close at 8 p.m.—i.e., about the time the troops are at long last 
released on the streets. Consequently the bulk of the library service to soldiers is carried out 
on Saturdays, the troops’ half-day. But the usual difficulties about “ joining the library ” 
have not been eased for the troops: the usual signature has to be obtained and the usual 
delays occur. Surely an alternative system of a nominal deposit of (say) half-a-crown would 
be very welcome, obtaining a signature is often a difficult matter and many of the forms issued 
are never returned. Again, a very necessary reform would be the waiving of all fines, for 
many of the troops can only visit the library once in a while. 

Perhaps you think | complain too much, but I know these conditions are prevalent in 
many cities besides the one I have just described, and | feel that instead of trotting out fine- 
sounding Statistics of various boroughs 

FACILITIES FOR TROOPS, 
and the number of batches of books issued from the Services Libraries, it might be more 
profitable to enquire why so many units in this country are without books. The schemes at 
present in operation are definitely not satisfatory and with winter approaching it is necessary 
that any reforms should be carried out promptly. 

Lest you should think I am attacking the enthusiastic but small number of professional 
librarians who administer the Service Libraries, let me forestall you by saying I believe their 
efforts to be hampered unduly by conditions outside their control. 


Last week I visited in this city one of the few survivals of 
Pre-Great WAR LIBRARIANSHIP 

—the branch Reading Room. This particular example, in a converted chapel or village 
school, was dark and lofty. It contains a miscellaneous collection of newspapers and 
periodicals of general interest.” It had no visible caretaker or staff in charge and is, I suspeét, 
administered by a junior assistant who changes the papers each day and a charwoman who 
scrubs out the place each week. As you may guess it is dreary and uncared for, scarred by a 
notice threatening reprisals for any breach of the regulations. At certain times of the day it 
is the habitat of several old-age pensioners who live close by. You ought to see it, Hydra ! 
I’m sure you would be interested ! 

PLUTARCH. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LevTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
Editor, Tue Liprary 
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Personal News 


Mr. John Keith, of the Glasgow Public 
Libraries Staff, was presented with a grand- 
mother clock on his retirement after fifty 
years’ work as a Librarian. Mr. Robert Bain, 
the City Librarian, presided and, in handing 
over the token of the Staff’s esteem, commented 
on the long and faithful service given by the 
recipient to library work in the city, and spoke 
also of his qualities in other direétions. Mr. 
Keith joined the Mitchell Library Staff on 
12th August, 1889, and was later appointed 
Librarian of the Athenaeum Library, a position 
he held for seven years before taking up a post 
in 1902 as Librarian of the first distrié library 
to open in the city on the adoption of the 
Public Libraries A@—the old Gorbals Library. 
Transferred at a later date to the Library at 
Maryhill, he assiduously attended to the book 
needs of that distriét and became a recognized 
authority on local history. 

Mr. R. E. Crawley to be Junior Assistant at 
the Central Library, Barking. 

Miss D. M. Muir to be Junior Assistant at 
the Woodward Braneh of the Barking Public 
Libraries. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 

BRISTOL.—Despite the intense difficulties 
which are likely to obtain, Bristol Public 
Libraries intend to continue their leéture 
programmes more or less as usual. Two 
excellent series, one for adults and one for 
children, are due to commence in Oétober and 
to continue until March, 1941. The children’s 
lectures have wisely been planned to take place 
in the afternoons. Possibly it would have been 
better policy to hawe scheduled the adult 
leétures to commence at an earlier hour than 
8 p.m., but the reaction of the Bristol people 
to air raids and the black-out may be such that 
an eight o’clock start will not deter them from 
venturing out to listen to Sir Hugh Walpole, 
Professor Edward Fawcett, etc., etc. 

ST. PANCRAS..—* Have you read...?” 
represents the revival in attractive new format 
of the quarterly guide to new books which 
St. Pancras Public Libraries began to publish 
in 1937. The first of this new series (Spring, 
1940) runs into twenty-four pages and a 
coloured cover. It would be unduly optimistic 
to expect the new guide to maintain its open- 


ing size for long, but, if war conditions compel, 
the number of pages could be reduced, with 
little decrease in the number of items covered, 
by the simple expedient of resorting to the 
paragraph form for the presentation of certain 
groups of books. The annotations to all the 
non-fiction lists in the first number are of such 
an order that whoever is responsible for them 
could safely be expected to produce interesting 
literary paragraphs incorporating many titles. 
The employment of this method might be 
worth while in any event, since such extensive 
lists as appear in the spring number tend to 
become monotonous. The captions to the 
present lists are apt and the headings are bold; 
in faét, the typography is excellent. 

TOTTENHAM.—“ New Books ” for June 
draws particular attention to a list of additions 
headed “I see in ‘The Times’.” This is a 
Tottenham innovation which could justifiably 
form a feature of many library publications. 
The annotations to the books in this list con- 
sist of extraéts from reviews in The Times 
Literary Supplement. The introduction to the 
list not only explains this fact but serves to 
dispel some of the false ideas which some 
members of the public hold concerning book 
seleétion in public libraries. 


Library Reports 
By Herserr C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


Nationa Central Library.—24th Annual 
Report. 

This is a much smaller report than usual as it is 
limited, through measures of economy, to figures and 
essential explanatory details. ‘The Library experienced 
a very busy year, carrying on under extraordinary 
conditions, with part of their stock remaining in 
London and part evacuated to a place of comparative 
safety. All Union Catalogues and other irreplaceable or 
scarce bibliographical material were moved to Bourne 
End in the early days of last September, and in spite of 
this very little interruption has taken place in the 
service. The stock of the Library now Stands at 170,972 
an increase on last year of 9,589 volumes. 5,899 dona- 
tions were received during the year. The total number 
of books available at all sources upon which the N.C.L. 
can now draw amounts to 21,563,000. 50,611 books 
were issued last year, representing a decrease on the 
year before of 8,072. Books lent to Adult Classes 
numbered 11,091. The Scottish Central Library for 
Students issued 14,527 volumes, and the Irish Library 
12,152. There are now 491 libraries co-operating in the 
Regional Systems, and these lent 46,690 volumes within 
their own systems. The Union Catalogues continue 
their rapid growth and 390,000 additions were made to 
them during the year, bringing the total number of 
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entries up to 3,731,000. Total subscriptions to the 
national library service last year amounted to £6,608. 
The N.C.L. is making an important contribution to the 
national war effort, as it is a centre which is used by 
most Government Departments, research Stations and 
industrial concerns. Books are being lent to camp 
libraries and the Sea War Library Service. 
SOUTHAMPTON Public Libraries and Museum.— 
sist Annual Report, 1939-1940. Chief 
Librarian, R. W. Lynn. Population (est. 
1939), 180,100. Rate, 2.92d. Income from 
Rate, £18,499. Stock: Lending, 104,526; 
Reference, 16,913. Additions, 31,546. 
Withdrawals, 13,388. Issues: Lending, 
979,169; Junior, 151,644; Reference, 
40,675; Commercial Library, 30,070. 
Borrowers, 50,078; extra tickets, 42,439. 
Branches, 6. 

The year being reviewed is in many respeéts a 
landmark in the history of the Libraries for during this 
period a new Central Library and another branch were 
opened and the book circulation attained a new high 
record. The new Central building was opened on 
April 26th by H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester, when he 
declared open a new block of the Civic Centre. The 
new building affords facilities for a commercial library, 
a junior library, Storage and administration accommo- 
dation in addition to the usual public departments. 
The old library was closed for ten days during the 
removal and arrangement of stock. The latest addition 
to the system of branch libraries was opened in May 
last and is proving very popular and well used. The 
complete success of these new departures enabled the 
annual circulation to rise to well over a million and to 
165,167 in excess of last year’s total. Alterations have 
been carried out at one of the older branches, but 
further changes have been suspended for the time 
being. The junior librarics have been more aétive 
since the war, although the Borough is an evacuation 
area. 71,458 more children’s books were issued than 
in the year before. The Committce record with regret 
the death of Mr. A. H. Davis, who was their Chief 
Librarian from 1912 to 1934, when he retired. Visitors 
to the Museum numbered 17,637 during the year, 


The Librarians Guide to 
New Editions 


By Frep BarLow. 

Davies (B. P.) Estimating for Buildings and 
Public Works. Ed. 9. 1940. Cardiff: 
Western Mail. 25s. 

Much new material relating to the newer methods 
and processes such as glass brick laying, special tinishes, 
ete, 

Decksee (L. R.) Auditing: A_ Praétical 
Manual for Auditors. Ed. 16. 1940. Gee. 


255. 

Last revised in 1933. The chief change is the 
recasting of the seétion on Municipal Accounts following 
consolidating legislation. A few new cases are also 
mentioned. 


Greaves (R. H.) and WriGuron (H.) Praétical 
Microscopical Metallography. Ed. 3. 1940. 
Chapman and Hall. 18s. 

First published in 1933 and now expanded to cover 
new fields. The seétions on the structure of alloys have 
been rewritten. There are some additional well 
prepared microphotographs. 

Torr (L.) and Kersey (A. J. T.) Theory of 
Machines. Ed. 4. 1940. Pitman. 12s. 6d. 

Revised to meet the requirements of the latest 
syllabus of the University of London. 

Witson (W.) The Calculation and Design of 
Electrical Apparatus. Ed. 2. 1940. Chap- 
man and Hall. 10s. 6d. 

New seétions have been added dealing with surges 
and other transient phenomena, liquid earthing resisters, 
the mathematics of the eleétric are and short circuit test 
oscillograms. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


OxForD BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SocIETyY Pro- 
CEEDINGS AND Papers. Vol. V., Part IV. 
1939. Oxford, Printed for the Society at 
O.U.P. 


The principal paper in this issue of the Proc. of 
the Oxf. Bib. Soc. is A Bibliography of John Bale, 
by W. T. Davies. For the first time the works of the 
great controversialist and literary historian are fully 
described and the details of the life of Bale given at 
length. It would have rendered the bibliography of 
easier reference if cither the titles had been thrown into 
one chronological series or an index of the titles had 
been given. The arrangement by the date of the first 
edition is not satisfaétory by itself. A useful Index to 
Rump Songs by Dr. H. F. Brooks and an interesting 
paper on Serialization with reference to Johnson’s and 
Bailey’s Dictionaries, complete a valuable volume. 
SCHOLDERER (Viétor) Hand-List of Incunabula 

in the National Library of Wales. Illus. 

National Library of Wales Journal Supple- 

ment, Series Number 2s. 6d. 

The small colleétion of Incunabula in the National 
Library of Wales has a special interest by reason of its 
French items, some of which are excessively rare. Dr. 
Scholderer has described the whole colleétion, giving 
sufficient details to identify the various editions, with 
bibliographical references. Seven plates. 

Smirn (William C.) British Museum. Cata- 
logue of Printed Music Published before 
1801 now in the British Museum. Second 
Supplement. Printed by Order of the 
Trustees. 

The Catalogue of Printed Music in the British Museum 
up to the year 1800 was issued in 1912. A First Supple- 
ment was included at the end of the second volume. 
Mr. W. C. Smith, who is now in charge of Music, has 
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prepared a second Supplement, which includes the 

accessions since 1912 as well as some additions and 

corrections to the former volumes. 

Wiey (Autrey Nell) (Editor) Rare Prologues 
and Epilogues, 1642-1700. Illus. Allen & 
Unwin. 15s. net. 

\n interesting by-way of bibliography, incidentally 
also a very interesting record of the drama from the 
closing of the theatres to the end of the seventeenth 
century. These sheets (generally single) are amony the 
rarest of literary productions and the collector would 
have to possess both long life and a long purse who 
would acquire any number of them. 

GENERAL. 

Kerru (Arthur Berriedale) The Causes of War. 
Nelson. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author claims a degree of impartiality and 
under a cloud of authorities and rhetoric seems to 
think some good of Germany and a lot of harm of 
British policy. He may be right, but this is hardly the 
time to consider it seriously, 

McDonacGu (J. E. R.) The Universe Through 
Medicine. Illus. Heinemann. 25s. net. 

Medical men usually make excellent philosophers 
on account of their close relationship with the varying 
aspects of human nature. Dr. McDonagh, after a 
successful career as a physician, consultant and research 
worker, sets out in this book the results of his lengthy 
experience. His theory, that causes of disease (which 
are the same in animals and the vegetable kingdom), 
result from chemico-physical changes following 
physical, chemical or microbial invasions, is set forth 
in detail, the subjeét being treated scientifically rather 
than philosophically. The nature of disease is approched 
through physics, and the interesting results obtained 
repay careful study and consideration, even if they are 
not accepted in their entirety. 

THe STANDARD CATALOGUE OF THE PosTAGE 
Sramps OF THE WorLD. With 7,839 illus. 
drawn exactly one-fourth the size of the 
original stamps. Fortieth Edition. 1941. 
Whitfield King. 6s. 6d. net. 

Issued in the centenary year of the Postage Stamp, 
the new volume of Whitfield King’s Standard Catalogu 
of the Postage Stam ps of the World registers 71,222 
varicties, 2,113 of which are new to the Catalogue. The 
illustrations number 7,839. Two country headings 
appear for the first time :—Ifni, a Spanish colony in the 
Western Sahara, and Pitcairn Islands. An indispensable 
handbook. 

Srone (Capt. J. E.) Law for Hospital 
Authorities. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Sankey, P.C., G.B.E. Introduétion by 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Cozens-Hardy, D.L. 
Faber. 30s. net. 

The legal aspe& of hospital management is a vast, 
complicated subje& that is of vital importance in the 
organization of these institutions. In this book Captain 
Stone presents and explains the aéts concerned, and the 
compilation should be Studied by all responsible for 
hospital management, and by those taking the pro 
fessional examinations. It is a textbook filling an 
important gap in the literature. 


FICTION. 
ALAN (Luke) Blue Pete: Rebel. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Blue Pete has won the title of ** the most popular 
cowboy charaéter in fiétion,” and well he deserves it. 
In his latest exploit, he rounds up a cattle rustler, who 
jibs at no crime, not even murder. A hundred-thrills 
a minute yarn ! 

Best (Herbert) The Twenty-fifth Hour. Cape. 
8s. net. 

_ Many authors have attempted to depiét the State 
ot the world after a war of extermination and the 
present author is by no means the worst amongst them. 
He describes a devastated world but finds a safe corner 
for his hero and heroine in the last chapter. 


Brittany (Dan) The Opera House Murders. A 
detective story. Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ first detective novel which shows very distinét 
promise. The deteétive, Robbie Duncan, has consider- 
able powers and the plot has something new in it. We 
hope to see more from this author, 


Borrome (Phyllis) Masks and Faces. Faber. 
8s. 6d. net. 

\ colleétion of twenty short Stories by a master 

hand at charaéter drawing. Miss Bottome is well 
known for her previous work and her large circle of 
readers will agree that she has added to her literary 
reputation in this volume. A subtle thread of tragedy 
runs through most of the tales, and it is perhaps 
unfortunate that the title chosen should be so remin- 
iscent of a famous play. 

Linpsay (Kathleen) Unbroken Barriers. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ Stowaway on an interplanetary voyage is a 
distin& nuisance one would think, but Virginia Barlow 
was quite welcome to one of the party. But was it an 
interplanetary voyage at all. Well—you had better 
read it and see. 

MACKENzIE (Compton) West to North. Being 
Book IV. of The Four Winds of Love. Chatto 
& Windus. 9s. 6d. net. 

The scope of the fourth book of his vast literary 
canvas entitled The Four Winds of Love has been some- 
what altered by present circumstances. The period 
covered, like that of Mr. Upton Sinclair’s novel Worlds 
End, reviewed below, is post-war Europe, and in it our 
old friend, John Ogilv ie, returns to Italy at the time of 
the Fascist revolution. His life and that of his wife 
\thene, his daughter Corinna, and his sister Prudence 
are here developed against a political background, and 
amidst a picturesque setting that brings these favourite 
charaéters vividly before the reader. West to North 
may be described as an intermediate volume between 
the West Wind of Lore and the North Wind of Lore, 

which it is hoped to publish in 1941. It will be looked 
forward to eagerly by those who have read the earlier 
portions of the work. 

(Upton) World’s End. Werner 
Laurie. ros. 6d. net. 

Mr. Upton Sinclair's latest novel depiéts the world 


conditions during the European War and up to 
the formation of the League of Nations. Here is 
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forcible material concerning the ins and outs of 
munition-work and the attitude of those who look upon 
war aS a money-making concern, and ease their 
consciences by saying, “* If I didn’t do it the next man 
would, so here goes.’’ Mr. Sinclair welds his tale into a 
definite romance of human nature in the world-field of 
America, England and the Europe of the period. His 
charaéters, Robbie Budd, direétor of the munition 
faétory, Beauty, the wife who has divorced him so far 
as Larry their son knows, are human beings, who with 
their friends and lovers move piéturesqucly upon the 
waters of a political and cosmopolitan background. The 
whole forms a long, readable and striking novel, of the 
same calibre as the author's carlicr work. 


JUVENILES. 
A Seleétion of latest titles from the ReLiGious 
Tracr Society’s list. 


Cowen (G. F.) The Dragon of the Moor. 
Frontis. R.T.S. 2s. 6d. net. 

A thrilling tale for boys. The boys of Wellwyn 
School on a geological expedition are not satisfied with 
the explanation that the strange sounds and lights on 
the moor are caused by the “‘ dragon,’’ and set out to 
solve the mystery. 

Exuias (Edith L.) Apple and Charlotte. A 
Fairy Tale. Illus. R.T.S. 6s. net. 

A fairy Story which children will enjoy, about the 
boy Apple who became King of the Trogs, Charlotte 
the beautiful girl who became his Queen, and the 
adventures of Lucinda their daughter, who is rescued by 
Paul and his magic. 


Eutas (Frank) The Mine Deteétor. A Tale of 
the East Coast. Coloured frontis. R.T.S. 
38. net. 

An up-to-date story for boys in which the R.A.F., 

the Navy and Bayard with his assistant Tom, have a 

difficult time trying to keep the secret of a magnetic 

mine deteétor from German spies. 


INCHFAWN (Fay) Who Goes to the Wood. 

Illus. by Maitland Howard. R.T.S. 6s. net. 

A book of charming Stories about the lives and 

habits of the furred and feathered creatures of the woods 

and meadows. Small children will love Mouse, Duck, 
and all the other small charaéters. 


Jones (Dora) The Shabby Cavalier. R.T-.S. 


5s. net. 

\ period story which older children will enjoy. 
The scene is set in Holland against the picturesque 
background of Bruges and the Hague and the central 
figures are those of the exiled King Charles IL., with his 
cavaliers, and Francis Verinder, a Captain in the Duke 
of York's Horse, and Bertha de Chelles, a lovely 
heiress. 

Mipp.Leron (Ivy) The Fourth Musketeer. 
Coloured frontis. R.T.S. 2s. 6d. net. 

Girl readers of this popular author’s books will 
remember Kay of the Pimpernels, and here is another 
Story about Kay, now grown up and training at a 
secretarial college in London, Her experiences amongst 
new people and interests provide another enjoyable 


Booksellers to the World 


FOYLES 


FOR 


BOOKS 


New & secondhand 

Books on every subject. 

Stock of nearly three 
million volumes. 


SPECIAL DEPT. FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
* 


113-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Twinn (Doris) The New Carthaginians. 
R.T.S. 5s. net. 

Four young amateur deteétives, helped by the 
Honourable Robert the spaniel, form a cycling club 
known as the “ New Carthaginians,”’ and it is on their 
very first outing that they become involved in com- 
plicated inveStigations with regard to the stolen 
Euralian tapestry. 


Witson (Theodora Wilson) The Disappearing 
Twins. A Lakeland Yarn. Frontis. R.T.S. 
2s. 6d. net. 

A pleasant story for girls, about the holiday 
adventures of jolly Sally, in the Lake Distriét, and 
especially the problem set by disappearing twin 
artists. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Becker (Denis) DAVID DANCED, Dakers, 3s. net.— 
THE BOOK CRISIS, by Sir Hugh Walpole, J. B. 
Priestley, Geoffrey Faber, J. J. Mallan, C.H., Kenneth 
Lindsay, M.P., Henry Strauss, M.P., with an Intro- 
duétion by the Editor, Gilbert Mc, \llister, Published for 
the National Committee for the Defence of Books by 
Faber, 6d. net. The full report of a meeting held at 
Stationers’ Hall on July sth, 1940.—Cheshire (Thomas) 
POEMS, Stockwell, 3s. 6d. net.—-Martinez (San) OUR 
FATHERS THAT BEG AT US, Stockwell, 7s. 6d. net. 

-~Thomas (\. A.) INVASION AND YOU, What 
Might Happen If . . ., Staples, 6d. net.—WISDEN 


CRICKETER’S ALMANACK, 1940, 77th Edition, 
Whitaker, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net; limp linen, 5s. 
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net. More popular than ever.—Ward (A. C.) 
I'WENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, tgo1- 
1940, Methuen, 7s, 6d. Seventh Edition. Up-to-date, 
enlarged, completely revised and reset. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BLACKWELL, Catalogue No. 467, ENGLISH 
LITERATURE.—BOWES & BOWES, Catalogue 
493, ENGLISH LITERATURE.—CULTURE, June, 
1940.—THE LIBRARIAN, August, September, 1940. 
—THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, September, 1940.— 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, Septem- 
ber, 1940.—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, August, 
1940. —NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, July, 1940. 


Control of Maps Order, 
1940 


Tue Home Office thinks Librarians may wish 
to have some advice as to the circumstances in 
which they should allow the public to borrow 
or inspect maps and guide books. 

The Control of Maps Order, 1940, makes it 
illegal for any person to sell, dispose of, or part 
with the possession of any map of a scale 
greater than one inch to the 4 unless the 


recipient of the map is in possession of a 


licence from a Secretary of State or a Chief 
Officer of Police. Librarians should make sure 
that any borrower of such a map has the 
necessary licence (generally obtained from the 
police) before the map is issued. 

In addition the Order makes it illegal for any 
alien to have in his possession any map of a 
scale greater than 12 miles to the inch or any 
guide book (including a road book) without a 
permit from the Secretary of State (obtainable 
from the Map Permit Office, Box No. 666, 
Parliament Street B.O., S.W.1). If Librarians 
are in doubt as to whether any intending 
borrower is an alien, he should be asked to 
produce his Identity Card: if he is an alien 
this will appear on the Card. 

The Control of Maps Order does not 
prevent persons consulting maps within the 
premises of a library, but Librarians should 
exercise care before allowing any member of 
the public to inspect a large scale map on 
library premises, and should refuse permission 
if they have reason to doubt the bona fides of 
the request. Maps of all kinds should not be 
left where they can easily be stolen. 

The same considerations apply to detailed 
works on the topography of the British 
Isles.” 
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West Midlands 


A very successful meeting was held on 
Wednesday, 4th September, when forty 
members visited Bromyard. In the afternoon 
the party paid a visit to the 14th century manor 
house at Lower Brockhampton where they 
were welcomed by Liecutenant-Colonel J. T. 
Lutley, D.L., J.P., C.C., who also showed the 
present house and chapel. 

Before tea at the Falcon Hotel, the new 
Distri& Branch Library at Bromyard was 
inspected and Mr. A. Shaw Wright (Hereford 
County Librarian) and staff were 
complimented on the excellent arrangement of 
the building and the book-stock. 

After tea the party was welcomed to 
Bromyard by Mr. C. W. Feltham, a member of 
the local Library Committee, who gave an 
interesting account of the development of the 
county library work at Bromyard. Mr. Fl. M. 
Cashmore, F.L.A., City Librarian, Birmingham, 
replied. At the meeting which followed, under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. Cashmore, Mr. E. P. 
Pritchard, F.L.A., of the Hereford County 
Library Staff, read a paper on “ Providing a 
library service in a rural county.” Mr. 
Pritchard stressed the peculiar difficulties of 
providing a service in Hereford, one of the 
most rural counties in England, with only small 
market towns and a thinly dispersed population 
throughout the county. He gave an account of 
the work of the District Branches and sketched 
out what it was hoped to do in the future—to 
link all borrowers in scattered distriéts by van. 
Thanks to Mr. Pritchard both for his paper 
and for his share in arranging such an enjoyable 
meeting were tendered by Mr. L. W. Horsfall, 
F.L.A. (Kidderminster) and Mr. G. L. Burton, 
A.L.A. (Birmingham). 


Correspondence 


22nd July, 1940. 
The Editor, Lisrary Wor.p. 
Sir, 
CENTRALISED CATALOGUING. 

Your interesting articles on this subject 
reminded me that | still have a few copies 
available for free distribution of my Memorandum 
to the Interdepartmental Committee on the 
libraries of the Union of South Africa. 

The Report of the Committee was published 
in 1937, but no use was made of the Memorandum. 

Yours, etc., 
P. Freer, Librarian. 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. 


ll 
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DIRECTORIES 


AMERICAN REVISED EDITIONS 


THE AMERICAN BOOKTRADE DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1939 

lesalers, literary agents, newspaper syndica’ 

k concerns, British publishers, wholesale agents in foreign publications, 

and other lists, 

Retail booksellers of all types are arranged by states and cities, and listed 

alphabetically thereunder. of store 

and details of de ‘ list. Publi and 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1939 
A list by states of some 9,000 libraries—with guide to class of library and 
with names of librarian and statistical data. The list includes: public 
libraries, college and libraries, professional and institutional 
libraries, library organizations, library schools and leading libraries of 
Canada. The book includes an index to special collections. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by states, and cities—under which libraries 
are listed in al tical order. Includes a great deal of statistical informa- 
tion about library. 65s. net 

PERIODICALS DIRECTORY—3rd Revised and Enlarged 
A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT 
PERIODICALS—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN, edited by CAROLYN 
F. ULRICH, Chief Periodicals Division, N.Y. Public mp 
This directory is planned for those interested in business Prweayan 
well as for librarians of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as for 
reference but also as an aid in the selection of titles for purchase. 

This list does not aim to be exhaustive but its 10,200 selected titles repre- 
especially in in England, Trance Germany, which have been most 
useful in American collections. r 60s. net 


Already published 


AMERICAN BOOK ILLUSTRATORS 
By Tuzoporz Botton, the Librarian of the Century Association. A check list of 
American book illustrators, 119 artists, as it were from Darley to date, 


attracted the attention of ors. Most of 
John Sloan, and George Bellows. Limited edi 87s. 6d. net 


Sole Agents in the British Empire and E the books of the 
R. R. Bowher Co., Noe 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD., 12 WARWICK LANE, E.C4 
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OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


We wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 
purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


W gave Librarians a fair deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 


OUR PLEDGE-LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 


Printed by Frank Juckes Lrp., 8 & 9 St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; 
and Published for the Proprietors by Grarron & Co., 31 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1 


